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The Shrine of Our Lady of Africa 


HOW IT ORIGINATED 


Since the beginning of the Ma- 
rian Year we have received many 
requests for information about Our 
Lady of Africa and devotion to our 
Blessed Mother in Africa. In this 
article our readers will find the 
origin of the Statue and Basilica 


of Our Lady of Africa 


* * * 


When Bishop Dupuch was ap- 
pointed first Bishop of Algiers af- 
ter the conquest of the country by 
the French, he found himself with- 
out a church or residence. The 
saintly Prelate began to collect 
funds in order to erect a suitable 
dwelling for the Prisoner of our 
Tabernacles in a country where 
there were but mosques for Divine 
Worship. 

On arriving at Lyons, the Bishop 
visited the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart and spoke to them and their 
students of his needs. The Chil- 
dren of Mary offered a beautiful 
bronze statue of the Immaculate 
Conception, telling His Excellency 
that this dark-hued statue seemed 
quite appropriate for Africa, and 
that they hoped the Queen of 
Heaven would take the Moslems 
and Negroes under her maternal 
protection. The Bishop was de- 
lighted, not only with the precious 
gift, but also with the inspiring 
idea. 

On returning to Algiers, His Ex- 
cellency confided the statue of Our 
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Lady to the Trappist Monks, who 
had just arrived to found a Monas- 
tery, until he could build a church. 
However, the Venerable Prelate 
died before he could realize his 
apostolic ambitions. 


His immediate successor, Bishop 
Pavy, laid the corner stone of the 
beautiful Shrine that now towers 
over the Mediterranean Sea. Later, 
when the Shrine was finished, His 
Excellency ordered that the image 
of the Mother of God be trans- 
ferred to its new dwelling. 


The faithful, who were raply 
increasing in number with the new- 
comers from France, Lorraine, 
Spain and elsewhere, soon began 
to invoke Our Lady of Africa, Con- 
solation of the Afflicted; and she 
showered celestial blessings upon 
the poor, the blind, the crippled, 
and especially upon the sailors and 
soldiers, who implored her aid. The 
walls of the Basilica gradually dis- 
appeared beneath the numerous 
votive offerings of all descriptions 
testifying to miraculous cures. 

A lady, wishing to prove her 
gratitude for a favor received, of- 
fered a white satin gown for the 
statue. Later on, another one had 
a blue silk mantle made for the 
Madonna and the appearance of 
the statue changed considerably in 
this new attire. 

Finally, Cardinal Lavigerie, sec- 
ond successor to Bishop Dupuch 
and first Archbishop of Algiers, ob- 
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tained the title of Basilica for the 
Shrine from Pope Pius IX, who 
expressed the wish to have the 
statue of Our Lady crowned. His 
Holiness sent a golden diadem 
studded with precious stones as his 
own personal gift. The Cardinal 
gave the White Sisters, whose Con- 
gregation he founded and placed 
under the special protection of Our 
Lady of Africa, the privilege of re- 
newing the gown and mantle for 
the statue. 

That Catholics should come from 
far and wide to pay filial homage 
to their heavenly Mother and 
Queen is quite natural, but it is 
rather surprising to witness the 
number of Moslems who come to 
the Basilica to pray to LALA ME- 
RIEM (Lady Mary) as they call 
our Blessed Mother. However, 
they do not venerate her as the 
Mother of God, since they believe 
in Jesus Christ only as a great 
Prophet. Nevertheless, they ac- 
knowledge other of her preroga- 
tives as Bishop Sheen very well 
points out in his book, THE 


WORLD’S FIRST LOVE: “The 
Koran, which is the Bible of the 
Moslems, has many passages con- 
cerning the Blessed Virgin. First 
of all, the Koran believes in her 
Immaculate Conception and, also, 
in her Virgin Birth. .. The Koran 
has also verses on the Annuncia- 
tion, Visitation, and Nativity. 
Angels are pictured as accompany- 
ing the Blessed Mother and say: 
‘Oh, Mary, God has chosen you 
and purified you, and elected you 
above all the women of the earth.’” 

Since devotion to the Queen of 
Heaven is a guarantee of salvation 
the White Fathers and White Sis- 
ters have always impressed it on 
the Africans in all their missions. 
Under the influence of grace and 
love, the Christians have extra- 
ordinary confidence in our Lady 
and frequently give their good 
Mother a testimony of their love. 
In all their needs and difficulties, 
it is to Mary that they have re- 
course, and she is pleased to make 
them feel the effects of her mother- 
ly protection. 


Before class the children seek the assistance of their heavenly Mother and Queen 
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The Apostolate 


of 
Suffering 


by REv. P. GRUBER 


A willing sufferer who cheerfully offers all 


for the salvation of the Africans 


“One can save more souls in 15 
minutes of suffering then by the 
most brilliant sermon... ” So 
spoke St. Therese of the Child 
Jesus. In these words she revealed 
the hidden value which she had 


discovered in the loneliness of pain. 


A hospital ward or sick room do 
not usually give evidence of the 
spiritual power they are capable of 
generating. An electric plant turn- 
ing out enormous amounts of elec- 
tricity has little to show for the 
marvels it is producing in thou- 
sands of surrounding homes and 
factories. So it is with you, too, 
dear invalid. Lying in bed seem- 
ingly inactive, even useless, you 
are capable of generating a spirit- 
ual potentiality which will have 
the tremendous influence of turn- 
ing hearts from paganism to love 
of God, from wrong to right, either 
in far-off mission lands or in the 


immediate circle of your own sur- 
roundings. 


How are these things to be ac- 
complished when prayer often 
seems a burden, even an impos- 
sibility, and one is only aware of 
the pain and disappointment it is, 
not to be well and active as others? 
It suffices for you to form the in- 
tention of uniting your sufferings 
to those of Our Blessed Savior to 
establish a contact much the same 
as the wires which bring light into 
your room. What does it matter 
if you suffer alone and unknown, 
or receive praise for your patience 
and heroism .. . the results are the 
same. It is the degree to which 
you love and accept your suffer- 
ings that arranges your power be- 


fore the throne of God. 


Thus your hospital or sick room 
may become a veritable power- 
house of missionary endeavor, if 
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you will but lovingly accept the 
bitter caress which the nail-pierced 
hand of Jesus bestows upon you. 
What the waterfall is to the turb- 
ine and the electric line to your 
light bulb, so can you, dear inva- 
lid, be the connection which joins 
the powerhouse which is God to 
the soul in darkness. 


O you who suffer, know then the 
power that is yours. Be generous 
to lend yourself to those who are 
sorely in need of what you have 
to offer. .. Give to others that over- 
flow of grace which you purchase 
at sO great a price to enlighten, 
strengthen, to make efficacious the 
works of those who toil all day in 
the heat of the vineyard: 


Among the joys reserved for 
eternity, one of the greatest will be 
the gratitude of those for whom 
one has obtained salvation. These 
souls will come to meet you at the 
gate of Heaven and cry: “After 
the grace of God, it is you, your 
prayers, your sufferings, your sac- 
rifices, which have brought me to 
this place of eternal beatitude . 
Thank you, thank you, a thousand 
times thank you.” 


Our Lord spoke to His apostles, 
the first missionaries, these encour- 


aging words: “Rejoice and be glad, 
for your reward will be great in 
Heaven.” 


Zealous priests, all missionaries 
who have chosen voluntary exile 
in foreign mission lands to convert 
souls, can await the reward prom- 
ised to the apostles. But they are 
not alone to receive this recom- 
pense. There are thousands upon 
thousands of the faithful who have 
understood the need of mission- 
aries to have those who will second 
their efforts through prayer and 
sacrifice. These are the auxilia- 
ries, the right hand, so to speak, 
of the missionary. It is they who 
wrest from the Hand of God the 
many graces he stands in need to 
bring his works to a glorious con- 
clusion. It is of you I speak, SICK 
AND SUFFERING, you who per- 
haps for many long years have 
brought the bitter offering of 
myrrh to be consumed on the Al- 
tar of God’s Will for you. Noble 
and generous souls of pain and 
sacrifice, you will be the first to re- 
ceive the reward promised by Our 
Savior: “REJOICE AND BE 
GLAD, FOR YOUR REWARD 
hoe BE GREAT IN HEAV- 


Mary, who, since she holds in her mother’s heart all men who were 
committed to her on Calvary, cherishes and loves, not only those who 
happily enjoy the fruits of the Redemption, but those likewise who 
still do not know that they have been redeemed by Jesus Christ. 


Pope Pius XI 
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An African Apostle of Suffering 

The following account, reported 
by a Missionary, gives evidence 
that even among the natives there 
are those willing to be spent to ob- 
tain the conversion of their own 
race. He tells the courage of a 
negro woman, mother of three 
smali children, the oldest about 
ten, who suffered to a heroic de- 
gree that the God, Whom she 
loved, might also be known and 
accepted by the pagans. 


Our Lord, wishing to test and 
purify her faith, permitted that a 
grave illness under trying circum- 
stances come upon her. With the 
passing of the years, she became 
increasingly bent and deformed 
until she could neither sit nor lie 
flat, and the inflamed open sores 
covering her body gave a stench 
which was almost insupportable. 
No longer able to take care of her- 
self and having no one else to 
turn to, she asked the help of 
her eldest daughter, for her hus- 
band being lazy and of no account, 
instead of relieving the already 
great burden she had to carry, only 
added to it. However, not a com- 
plaint escaped her lips, nor was 
there ever a murmur against Di- 
vine Providence. Though she could 
have thought she was being tried 
rather severely. 


“I would often bring her Holy 
Communion,” the missionary re- 
lated, “at which time a box covered 
with a white cloth was placed be- 
side her mat to serve as the only 
table in the hut. I genuflected be- 
fore the Divine Presence, Who did 
not disdain so poor surroundings, 
and prepared her soul to receive 


Another Apostle of Suffering 


her Lord and God. Before such 
great faith and fortitude I felt 
awed and insignificant. Her suffer- 
ing and tribulation became as a 
pulpit from which she taught me 
many salutary lessons. One day 
she confided that because all her 
pain and sorrows were accepted for 
the conversion of her race, she 
found in them joy and peace.” 


Would that her sort of generos- 
ity be multiplied many times over, 
in all lands of the earth. With an 
army of such Apostles of Suffering 
what an efficacious spiritual as- 
sistance would be assured to the 
Missionaries. What an abundant 
shower of graces would fructify 
their labors! How many pagan 
and infidel souls would be saved! 
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THE BEMBA WOMAN 


The Wabemba Tribe inhabit Bangweolo in Northern Rhodesia 


“When you educate a boy, you educate a single man; but when 
you educate a girl, you educate an entire family—for the girl of today 
will be the mother of tomorrow, and she will use the benefits of her own 


education to the welfare of all her children . 


Her Importance In The Tribe 


The Bemba woman gives no in- 
dication, in our day, and never 
seems to have given any sign to in- 
dicate that she had ever been a 
slave. Nothing in her manner or 
outlook, in the wide range of her 
interests or the respect in which 
she is held, denotes the condition 
of slavery. On the contrary, she 
is proud with an instinctive pride, 
resulting from the certainty that 
without her, the tribe would be 
condemned to hardship and ex- 
tinction. 

One understands even better 
that the Bemba woman could 
never have been a slave, when one 
considers she belongs to an ag- 
gressive, warlike tribe, who the 
length of its history, has crushed 
beneath the weight of its might 
any tribe that would dare to stand 
in Opposition to any of its designs. 
She has always been associated 
with the victorious battles her peo- 
ple have made into enemy terri- 


..” (Dr. Aggrey) 


tory, and like the men of the tribe, 
possesses a national pride that is 
not found in her neighbors. 

In the course of these wars, the 
women of the enemy were often 
captured and returned to the vil- 
lages of the Wabemba as prisoners. 
The important point to note here 
is that instead of being received as 
slaves, they were allowed to min- 
gle with the inhabitants, and if in 
the course of time they married 
into the race, became identified 
with the tribe itself. In passing, 
let us state that the Wabemba 
rarely used the prisoners they had 
taken to be their own personal 
slaves. Those that were con- 
demned to slavery, for one reason 
or the other, were sold to the 
Arabs, instead, to be used as such. 
The prisoners that were permitted 
to remain in the community, 
learned the language and customs, 
and felt quite at home in their 
new surroundings. The older mem- 
bers of the tribe who know their 


WHITE SISTERS 


Our Front Cover 


A young Bemba woman who is well aware 
of the important role she plays in her tribe 
as wife and mother and who fully realizes 
that its strength depends upon her in her 
children. 
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The women grind the grain outside the house between two stones 


own genealogy and that of many 
others, down to the last detail, will 
tell you that such and such a per- 
son can trace his lineage back to 
some woman taken thus years be- 
fore, and who on her marriage be- 
came one of them. 


The Bemba woman is worthy of 
the respect and consideration she 
receives in the tribe, based on the 
three counts of wife, mother and 
companion. 

With this in mind, it is not sur- 
prising, then, that at an early age, 
sometimes as young as five or six, 
the Bemba girl is already consid- 
ering marriage and preparing her- 
self for this important future date. 
If she happens to overlook the pos- 
sibility herself, her mother, or 
more likely her grandmother, take 
it upon themselves to enlighten 


and encourage her in this direc- 
tion. As she grows up, she dreams 
of the great day, but perhaps even 
more so, of the occasion of the 
birth of her first child which will 
give her the privilege of being 
known as—Na John, or na The- 
rese—which is to say, mother of 
John or mother of Therese, ac- 
cording to the name of her first- 
born. 

Having been brought up with 
these ideas of marriage from her 
earliest childhood, the young Bem- 
ba girl can not help but be aware 
of the important place she holds 
in the tribe. She knows its strength 
depends on her in her children, 
may they be numerous, and in the 
way she discharges her family and 
social responsibilities which rest, in 
large part, upon her shoulders. 
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She is well aware all during her 
youth that the eyes of the village 
boys are upon her, and that one 
among them will be willing to pay 
a price to obtain her as his bride. 
Part of the payment will be to 
spend several years in the service 
of her parents, which time also 
serves as a sort of period of pro- 
bation. Of course, the prospective 
son-in-law will do all in his power 
to avoid displeasing them and face 
the possibility of being rejected as 
unworthy of their daughter. If he 
has already paid a part of the 
dowry, it is unlikely he will jeop- 
ardize his investment, especially if 
it has cost him sweat and toil. 


The Dowry 

Unlike European countries, in 
Africa, it is the boy who pays the 
dowry for the girl he wishes to be 
his wife and the mother of his chil- 
dren. To him it seems perfectly 
logical that it should be so. It is 
his token of appreciation for the 
dignity and worth of all woman- 
kind. 

It serves as a protection to the 
girl, that she will not be thought 
lightly of, and assures the fidelity 
of the boy who will not take a 
chance of losing part of the pay- 
ment he may already have made. 

It is also a tangible recognition 
of the ties which bind the two 
families together. Fr. Giles de 
Pelichy once said: “The marriage 
of the African is not only the union 
of husband and wife joined to- 
gether, but many times perhaps 
even more so, the alliance of two 
tribes or families joined together 
by social ties in the marriage be- 
tween its members .. . ” 

With only the rare exceptions 
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which are always bound to exist, 
the young husband regards his 
wife’s parents with the greatest re- 
spect and confidence. They, for 
the most part, have not given their 
daughter lightly. During the time 
he has spent in their service, they 
have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve his behavior, so that when 
the occasion arises, they are able 
to give timely and accurate ad- 
vice to the benefit of both. This 
sort of intervention by the bride’s 
parents is frequent in Africa and 
does much to preserve peace and 
concord in the newly established 
home. 


Their Married Life 

It presents a peaceful picture to 
look in on the young Bemba 
mother with her child. She loves 
to play with it when not occupied 
with household tasks, and in her 
comings and goings through the 
village, it sleeps peacefully in its 
warm, comfortable perch on her 
back. 

Perhaps you wonder if the young 
wife is truly loved by her hus- 
band, and if she loves him—and 
right off there would be a question 
in your mind because there is 
never any indication of affection 
bétween them. For this reason 
someone has written—‘“Africa is a 
continent without love.” The ways 
we have of expressing our affec- 
tion do not exist among them. We 
have been brought to the conclu- 
sion that the saying, “No show of 
affection is no love at all,” simply 
is not true. The lack of display 
would be flimsy pretext to deny 
that it exists at all. To give an 
example in the higher order might 
be to point out that one does not 
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The baby sleeps peacefully perched on its mother’s back 
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have to be continually kissing a 
crucifix to prove that one loves . 


Africa is still more or less in its 
natural state and it is in this that 
its true beauty lies. It is filled 
with dangers and hardships and 
tremendous undeveloped areas, 
things hardly conducive to senti- 
mentality. Rather these things 
tend to develop concrete, practical 
men whose thoughts and actions 
face the issue squarely without be- 
ing overly concerned with exter- 
nals or unessentials. The African 
is still in a primitive state; and are 
not many of our signs of affection 
the product of our centuries of civ- 
ilization ? 

Here, probably to a greater ex- 
tent than anywhere else in the 
world, worthwhile changes are not 
made except over great periods of 
time. For instance, it is taking a 
long time to bring the African to 
the appreciation of eating their 
meals together as a family unit. It 
would be an exaggeration to cite 
this as an example that the family 
spirit does not exist among them. 
The practice is simply the result 
of a social system, as old as the 
tribe itself, to make the evening 
meal a part of community life 
rather than that of the family. 

The Wabemba have always held 
marriage and the family in great 
respect. Even before the coming 
of the missionary brought them 
the words of the gospel, polygamy 
was rarely practiced except by the 
big chiefs. It would seem that the 
idea they have always held of the 
indissolubility of marriage would 
be a strong point to prove they 
know the real meaning of affection 
and fidelity. 
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The Church and the Education 
Of the Woman 


The future of every race, and 
especially that of the Bemba, rests 
on the mothers of today and to- 
morrow. 


In this respect, the promise held 
for the future is already showing 
signs of fulfillment. When the mis- 
sion was founded fifty years ago, 
both the White Fathers and Sis- 
ters understood the importance of 
educating the girls as well as the 
boys. It was simply an expression 
of the age-old tradition, that no 
solid foundation for the teachings 
of the church could be erected 
without the woman sharing the 
burden and consolations of the 
faith. This is the line of thought 
expressed by Dr. Aggrey, a native 
educator: “When you educate a 
boy, you educate a single man; 
but when you educate a girl, you 
educate an entire family—for the 
girl of today will be the mother of 
tomorrow, and she will use the 
benefits of her own education to 
the welfare of all her children...” 


It is to be understood the be- 
ginnings were difficult. At first 
neither the girl nor her mother 
could appreciate the advantage of 
an education for a Bemba girl. To 
this was joined a certain sense of 
inferiority to compete with the 
boys to attain the same certificate 
as they. Although the woman has 
always enjoyed a certain consider- 
ation in the affairs of the family, 
she was excluded from participa- 
tion in village or tribal delibera- 
tions. We were at a loss how to 
bring home the idea that her in- 
fluence should not be confined 
solely to the family—so it came as 
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a great surprise to us when we 
found she could accept this idea 
very easily. 

It was a complete change of 
mentality. Not only has the Bem- 
ba girl succeeded in acquiring the 
same certificate of studies as the 
boys, but many have gone on to 
secure their diplomas to teach and 
perform this task, not only to the 
satisfaction of the missionary but 
also to the edification of the gov- 
ernment officials who inspect the 
schools regularly. 


That the education of the Bem- 
ba girl has already had part of its 
recompense is seen in the estab- 
lishment of a Congregation of 
African sisters, founded for them. 
Here again, the beginnings were 
not easy. The mentality of the 
Bemba woman, totally directed 
toward marriage, seemed at first 
to present an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the religious life. How- 
ever, that which seems an impos- 
sibility to man is not impossible to 
God—and the Congregation of 
native Bemba sisters came into 
being. 


We reluctantly admit that Cath- 
olic Action has not yet come into 
its own among the women. How- 
ever, with the increased number 
of missions, she is beginning to 
join ranks with the men in this 
field and that of the Legion of 
Mary. How many magnificent 
hopes we place in them with their 
further development and growth! 


The Bemba woman is really 
quite worthy of our respect. Her 
soul contains the refinement of 
virtue that faith has placed there. 
An example of this is cited in the 
life of Bishop Dupont, the first 
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The Bemba Religious is 
beginning to play an important role in 
the education of her tribe. 


Vicar Apostolic to Bangweolo. 
“One day when he had already 
grown old, he was saying his 
breviary in the shade of a big tree, 
when several old grandmothers ap- 
proached and quietly began to 
chant a hymn in honor of his 
mother who had given him to 
them, to lead them to the faith 
and peace of Christ. ‘Unwakufy- 
ela alishuka’ they sang at the end 
of each verse; Blessed is she who 
gave you birth.” 


If these old women, who had 
known all the horrors and malice 
of paganism, had come in the span 
of a few short years to be able to 
give expression to such noble sen- 
timents, is One not permitted to 
expect even greater things from 
the new generations of her race 
who have been brought up in the 
truths of Christianity ... ? 


R. P. Paittoux, W.F 
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Marriage Customs In East Africa 


Rev. Paut Betseser, W.F. 


Each Tribe Has Its Own 


One fine day in June, the kind 
that flatters one’s gay spirits, Ed- 
ward, at last, was married. He 
had waited a long time for this 
happy day, which, among other 
things, would bring to an end the 
many trials and tribulations that 
accompany the engagement period 
in Africa. 

Elizabeth, who was his bride on 
that morning, had been eagerly 
sought by an old polygamist. This 
was some time before she became 
a Catholic. She would have noth- 
ing to do with him and told him 
off accordingly. The old fellow, 
astounded at such audacity, shook 
his head sadly, saying: “What is 
the world coming to? When has 
it ever been seen among our peo- 
ple that a girl would refuse the 
offer of a husband chosen by her 
father? Alas! There is no longer 
any respect for the old.” 

Elizabeth then fled to the mis- 
sion, hoping to find safety. She, 
was instructed and _ baptized, 
choosing her own charming name. 
Not knowing what kind of a re- 
ception she would receive, she re- 
turned home. Her father was like 
the old man in the gospel narra- 
tive welcoming home the prodigal 
son. After all she was worth a 
goodly sum of money to him which 
he could not let go simply because 
his feelings were hurt! However, 
when a very good prospect called 
on him that very day, he found 
himself under obligation to ask his 
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daughter’s opinion on the matter 
—something indeed which had 
never before happened in this 
tribe. 

She Knows Her Mind 

There was one refusal, then a 
second, and a third. Finally there 
came one asking on behalf of Ed- 
ward. He, indeed, needed no in- 
troduction for he was the ablest of 
our school teachers in the little vil- 
lage. Smart looking, carrying his 
head high, with big bright eyes 
and glittering teeth, soft spoken 
and well groomed, a felt hat 
cocked over one eye, truly, Ed- 
ward was a catch for any girl. 
Elizabeth, knowing what she was 
doing, accepted right away. 

Thus the father was able to 
pronounce the customary sacred 
formula to the emissary: “Bring 
the jug of beer.” The contract was 
begun. From then on one could 
really get down to business. The 
father of the young man makes 
the initial step by sending part of 
the money agreed upon as the sum 
of the dowry. But above all he 
must not forget the monthly al- 
lowance of one or two jugs of 
beer. 


A Real Business 

After many months—and many 
jugs of beer—the groom brings 
pressure on his future father-in- 
law. Cunningly the old man puts 
him off till the following month. 
This goes on endlessly. He holds 


out as long as he can until he 
Bar- 


sees that it is no_ use. 
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tering, bickering and long palavers 
go on. “Give me nine jugs of 
beer.” (Nine is a sacred number 
in the district.) “No, I brought 
you four and I haven’t any more.” 
“Bring me the other five or you 
won’t get your wife.” And the 
poor young man, already fleeced to 
the very skin, must return for 
more; otherwise the whole thing 
would fall through. 


The palavers are finally brought 
to a close. Elizabeth starts off ac- 
companied by a host of friends. 
Yet there is no cause for rejoicing 
on the way. She must bid fare- 
well to her parents, her home and 
the banana fields. That to be 
properly done is with a flow of 
tears that does not let up. 

Nothing can tax a missionary’s 
patience more than in giving an 
instruction to two people about to 
be married who turn their backs 
to each other! The reason they 
give—native etiquette. On the one 
hand you have the groom talka- 
tive and flowing over with happi- 
ness. On the other, Elizabeth, a 
cowering figure in one corner of 
the room, looking more like a bun- 
dle of cloth thrown carelessly on 
the floor, crying, crying, crying. 

They were both there bright and 
early—well before 6:30. Again 
Elizabeth was in tears—and so 
were all her relatives and friends. 
And because it is a custom, it 
would be very wrong for anyone 
to ridicule this scene. The bride 
must weep. 

With Edward there was no diffi- 
culty. His “yes” came forth like a 
shot out of a gun. Then the bride. 
“Elizabeth, do you take Edward 
for your lawful husband?” No 


° 3 — Ds / + ta 
Though Elizabeth looks sad, she is a 
happy bride. 


reply, but sobs and tears. “Do 
you want him?” More tears, 
louder sobs. “Do you want him, 
yes or no?” A sigh between two 
sobs, we were getting on. “That 
is not enough. Elizabeth, speak 
louder so that I and the witnesses 
may hear you.” Another sigh. 
She was putting on a great show. 
“Well, if you don’t want him for 
a husband just say so and I will 
leave you.” Then comes a weak 
“Yes,” a timid “Yes” that I could 
hardly catch. But it was enough. 

Elizabeth knelt during the whole 
of Mass, inert, her arms drooping, 
the picture of utter dejection. 
After the Mass the bridal party of 
mourners started on its way again, 
with Elizabeth, under the um- 
brella. 

Yes, poor Elizabeth! Yesterday 
so young and gay, now condemned 
to this comedy of shedding croco- 
dile tears. But it is the African 
custom. Apparently they like it. 
And who are we, poor mortals 
from another part of the world, to 
attempt to impose our customs 
upon them? 
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Progressing ... 
Even In Weddings ! 


2° 


y, 


Teresa, a young Baganda girl, has received a letter from her boy friend, 
Agostino, asking her hand in marriage. Shyly she asks Sister’s advice 
in this serious matter. 
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The next day the news is out... Teresa is engaged to Agostino, every- 
one is talking about it. 


According to the U- 
ganda customs, the 
ve of the wedding, 
Teresa is anointed 
with perfumed vase- 
line. 
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The happy day dawns. Teresa, in bridal attire, kneels and is given 
by her brother to her future husband: another ancient custom in 
Uganda. 


But Teresa is noi the only bride of the day. Group marriages are com- 
mon in Africa. Wedding bells ring out for four other happy maidens. 
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“Agostino, wilt thou take Teresa for thy lawful wife?” 
“Teresa, wilt thou take Agostino for thy lawful husband?” 


The bridegrooms gather outside the church and the Catechist urges 
them to love their wives, not to beat them and to be patient! 
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After the ceremony, Teresa, by the side of her husband, descends the 
steps oj the church surrounded by her relatives and friends, 


fyostino proudly leads his young wife to their necely built home. 
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Local musicians patiently await the signal to begin the wedding festiv- 
ities. 
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KISUBI MISSION 


Written by DOUGLAS HYDE in the Catholic Herald by kind permission 
of the Editor. 


At Kisubi Mission, one of the 
largest the White Fathers have in 
East Africa, there is a White Sis- 
ters’ Convent—just one section of 
the whole—in which live ten nuns. 

Here are some of their activities: 
They have a Girls’ School for 200 
children, 80 of whom are boarders 
a second school for small boys, 
with over 100 pupils there; another 
for several score of young cate- 
chists, all of whom live in. 

In addition to this educational 
work, they run both a general and 
maternity hospital and a daily dis- 
pensary. 

In the out-patients’ department 
they deal with thousands of pa- 
tients each year—they gave more 
than 15,000 injections last year. 
In the hospital are 108 beds, all of 
which are kept in more or less per- 


petual use by patients with every 
known tropical disease. In the ma- 
ternity hospital they take some 300 
to 400 patients annually. Some 
1,500 patients are dealt with in the 
antenatal clinic. 

The hospitals are run by two 
nuns, supported by six native 
nurses, one certified midwife, two 
helpers and four male dressers. A 
doctor calls once a fortnight for 
from a half to one hour. 


The 10 nuns’ work is spread over 
30 buildings. They also supervise 
the cultivation of the crops, which 
make the entire enterprise semi- 
subsistent. 


When I went around it all with 
them they omitted to tell me what 
they do with their spare time. But, 
as they are nuns, one can guess. 


A daily scene in the Kisubi Dispensary 
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The infant 
mortality rate 
is much lower 
since the 
maternity 
hospitals were 
opened 


H ARLAME FOR APRICA 


by Sr. J. M. Ricsy 
hy \t ’ with a foreword by DOUGLAS HY DE 


@ In his foreword Douglas Hyde wrote: This book 
en is both interesting and significant. The work and 
ta the people it describes are good, the cause to 
which it is devoted is good, and its purpose — 
and it is unashamedly a book with a purpose — 
is very good indeed. 


Paper Cover 
It is a story which needed to be told, for it 


50: is part — an essential part — of the story of Afri- 
ca, and no one who makes any claim to under- 
stand what is happening in the modern world 

| can afford to be ignorant of African affairs. 


Order from the 
WHITE SISTERS, 319 MIDDLESEX AVE., METUCHEN, N. J. 
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HOSANNA FILIO DAVIDI 


For our Barundi, no feast, ex- 
cepting Easter Sunday, surpasses 
the solemnity of Palm Sunday, the 
“Musiwibisanda-Sanda” also called 
the ‘“umusiw’amashami,” which 
seems to be for them one of the 
most important of the year and a 
little like the first antiphon for the 
Sunday of the Resurrection. 

This is proved by the crowd 
which fills the Mission on this day. 
In spite of the liturgical purple 
vestments and covered statues 
there is an air of festivity which is 
in direct contrast with the austerity 
of the week we are entering. 

It is not as yet, of course, the 
Alleluia of victory, but it is the 
Hosanna of faith. Soon the voices 
of our thousands of Africans will 
sing out, with the children of 
Israel, a Hosanna of welcome. 

The banks of the two familiar 
rivers of our mountains, the Ruvu- 
ba and the Luvironza, have furn- 
ished the palm branches “bisanda 
sanda” for the feast. 

Everyone, the old and the young, 
has a palm. The head of the fam- 
ily naturally claims the largest, the 
mother and all the children carry 
theirs. Even the youngest, still on 
his mother’s back coos and waves 
the little branch that has been put 
in his hand. 

Those new in the faith have had 
during Lent the fervor of the early 
Christians. Dispensations are rare- 
ly given to them. Each convert is 
honored to have been able to satis- 
fy the ecclesiastical precepts. In 
spite of the prolonged rainy season 
a great number attend Mass. The 
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instructions, given every day by 
the missionary, have been followed 
assiduously and on Sundays, many 
stay so as to be able to follow the 
Stations of the Cross made in com- 
mon before Benediction. 

The time of Lent has been the 
time of grace for some who had 
strayed from the fold, and are re- 
called from the pagan practices to 
which they had returned. They 
had been so miserable, and the 
sorcerer had promised there would 
be an end to their troubles, if they 
would return to the customs of 
their ancestors. 


As in the early Church, the scan- 
dal they have given must be re- 
paired in public, and it is not un- 
common to find during Lent kneel- 
ing on the stone steps of the 
church, before High Mass, some of 
those Christians who thus admit 
their sin and their repentance. 
Humbly they await absolution and 
the permission to return to their 
place in church to assist at the 
most august Sacrifice. 

It is Palm Sunday. The hard 
weeks of Lent that are past and 
the long days of Holy Week still 
remaining are forgotten. Hosanna! 
they sing in chorus for the God 
who comes, who has come to them 
through the light of His Holy Gos- 
pel. They wave their palms and 
to better adorn the roads of their 
hills they would gladly strew their 
poor clothing in the path so as to 
make it more worthy of their Be- 
loved Savior who sees not the road 
but the hearts that are so anxious 
to please Him. 
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Aégnesi had no new dress for Easter. Why then her pleasant smile? Because, like 
thousands of others, she walked a whole day to reach the mission to attend the 
services of Holy Week and Easter, and to have the great joy of receiving Jesus 
into her Heart! 
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From the point of view of in- 
terest, the ant-hill homes of the 
white ants of Equatorial Africa, 
provide a good subject for study. 

These miniature mountains, 
sometimes rise to a height of ten 
feet, dwarfing the tallest man, and 
are pointed or conical in shape, re- 
minding one, where there are 
groups of them, of some of the 
famous stalactite caves. 

The inside of an ant-hill is a 
labyrinth of passages arranged 
with the amazing orderliness of a 
honeycomb. From the outside, the 
hill is quite smooth and regular. 

When one of these marvels of 
nature is broken open, not an easy 
task this, for they are very hard, 
there is a mass of what looks like 
small seeds all mixed up with the 
dark earth. These “seeds” are the 
eggs of the Queen, the mother of 
the ants. She lives at the very 
bottom of her  ant-hill-palace, 
never moving about, doing nothing 
but producing more and more 
eggs, unceasingly. She is waxen 
in color, much larger than the 
worker-ants, and is surrounded by 
a guard of honor of warrior-ants, 
who, in their turn, are larger than 
the worker-ants, yet much smaller 
than the queen. If by any chance 
the queen should be removed from 
the ant-hill, the whole colony goes 
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away, for she is the only one who 
counts; round her all the interest 
centers, but it would be necessary 
for someone to lift her out, for 
she is too fat to make the slightest 
move for herself! 

From another point of view, the 
white ants are plainly a nuisance. 
One never knows where an ant- 
hill will spring up or where a tribe 
of ants will found a new colony. 

On one occasion, the teacher and 
pupils were greeted in the morn- 
ing by the sight of a brand-new 
ant-hill right in the middle of their 
classroom. It had simply sprung 
up overnight! This is quite a 
common occurrence. White ants, 
too, are very fond of good things 
to eat, especially anything greasy, 
and they have been found making 
their way in multitudes, to the 
pantry. Besides these things, they 
love wood, paper, and make short 
work of walls, pictures and books, 
should the fancy take them to mi- 
grate into the house or the school. 

These clever, ubiquitous insects 
can be the despair of the foresters 
and the Telegraph Company. The 
wise man, when engaged in set- 
ting up telegraph poles, will see 
that he has among his workmen 
some natives who are well versed 
in a knowledge of the habits of 
these greedy though tiny enemies. 
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The Queen ant surrounded by 
a guard of warrior ants. 
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How they love dry wood! There 
is a story of an Inspector of His 
Majesty’s Telegraph Company 
who was somewhat ignorant of 
these ants’ ways. He planted his 
telegraph poles of dry wood, and 
thereupon the ants feasted, col- 
onies of them, so that one fine day, 
five of them, having been com- 
pletely hollowed, were blown down 
by the wind. Little, except the 
metal parts, remained! 

These white ants are quite blind 
and never travel in the light of 
day, but make themselves under- 
ground. passages at an incredible 
speed. Thus it is possible for food 
or anything they like, though pre- 
sumably far enough from an ant- 
hill, to be completely demolished 
in a night. 

Though they are truly the en- 
emies of man for many reasons, 
yet the natives have some use for 
these ants, in fact they like them 
to eat. There is a season when 
these insects take to themselves a 
pair of wings and, breaking 
through their ant-hills, proceed to 
fly about. This is the season when 
they are considered good to 
eat. The natives set little 
traps on the ant-hills and when 
they have captured a supply of the 
inhabitants, either eat them as 
they are or grill them. The evi- 
dence is that roasted ants are like 
walnuts! . . 

The darker cousins of the ter- 
mites (White Ants,) are the black 
ants who are more inclined to at- 
tack man’s person as well as his 
belongings. Their bite is ex- 
tremely painful, and they would 
very soon make their presence 
felt if one were to tread on a regi- 


ment of them in the dark! Some- 
times they even find their way to 
someone’s bed—and then it is a 
case of a quick move and a com- 
plete change! 

Order and regimentation are 
special features of the habits of 
these black ants. They actually 
march in divisions like a_ well- 
drilled army, the warrior-ants go- 
ing ahead and _ enclosing the 
“workmen” in ranks of two, three, 
or four, and bearing their man- 
dibles (jaws) crossed over the col- 
umn, in the same fashion as offi- 
cers in the army make a tunnel 
with their swords at the wedding 
of a brother-officer. Thus the rows 
of warrior-ants, who form a pro- 
tective phalanx, are ready in 
formed groups, for the moment 
when they must attack. So per- 
fect is the ordered procession that 
it is possible to follow the exact 
route they have taken. Indeed, 
the ants may be nothing in size 
compared to the elephants of the 
forest, but when it comes to a 
question of power, the ants certain- 
ly are the foremost. 

Eventually, the black-ant-army 
approaches some place where there 


is food—and they make short 
work of that! 
In silence and with unbroken 


formation, onward go the ants, 
bringing ruin to gardens, an- 
nouncing their presence to dogs 
by sundry sharp bites on the vul- 
nerable parts of their bodies and 
causing the unfortunate creatures 
to betake themselves at top speed 
to the highest available point in 
the neighborhood! Truly a for- 
midable enemy! 
Sister THERESE 
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Naba Tighre, the Emperor of the 
Yatenga Mossi, in French West 
Africa, has passed away. Just as 
the ceremonies celebrating the 40th 
year of his reign were coming to 
a close, the Emperor was taken 
suddenly ill, and a few moments 
later died a peaceful and quiet 
death. The sad news brought sor- 
row to the hearts of the Mossi 
Catholics, for their Emperor had 
been received into the Church only 
last November. On the day of his 
Baptism, Naba Tighre had chosen 
the name of Louis, in memory of 
the great Saint Louis, King of 
France, who died on African soil 
in the year 1270. 


The Greatest Christian Conquest 
in modern times has taken place 
in Africa. Since the turn of the 
century, Catholicism has made as- 
tounding progress. The Catholic 
population has grown in fifty years 
from a little over a million to fif- 
teen million. Where there were 
less than 2,000 priests there are 
now almost 9,000. Where there 
were but 62 Ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, today there are 233. The na- 
tive clergy then non-existent, now 
numbers almost 1,900. Today there 
are even six African Bishops. 
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News 


The First Gourounsi Priest was or- 
dained in the Mission Church of 
Reo, French West Africa. Despite 
the church’s capacity of over 2,000 
many had to stand outside. Over 
50 Seminarians took part in the 
ceremonies. Deep in their heart 
they cherished the hope that one 
day they, too, would be ordained 
to the Holy Priesthood. Many 
Government Officials wete also 
present, and were deeply im- 
pressed. One of them was heard to 
say: “To call a colored man to be 
a minister of the Church, to ordain 
him a Priest, is one of the most 
striking and convincing proofs of 
the evolution of a country ... and 
the cooperation the Church brings 
to this evolution.” 


Religion in Uganda Schools is 
earnestly desired by the majority 
of Baganda. In a Report on Afri- 
can Education in Uganda three 
members of the commission sub- 
mitted a minority report stating 
that they were in favor of non- 
denominational schools against the 
majority report which recom- 
mended that new schools should 
continue to be denominational. 
When the Report was debated in 
the Uganda legislative Council, two 
members supported the minority 
view. They spoke of the evils of 
“sectarian strife” as seen in Eur- 
ope and India. One asked why a 
child should be sent to one school 
rather than another “for the mere 
sake of religion.” 
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FROM OUR SISTERS’ 


el ters 


Sister Francesa Clare gives us news of 
the opening of our house in Mkulwe, 
langanyika ‘Territory. 


Early one Friday morning we said good- 
bye to our Sisters and the people of 
Kisa to go and take possession of our 
new house in Mkulwe. where the Africans 
have been waiting for a long time for Sis- 
ters. We were accompanied by three of 
our African Sisters, who were to assist at 
the blessing of our new convent. That 
night we passed at Mbeya, the residence 
of our Bishop and the next morning, His 
Excellency took us in his station wagon 
to our new mission. 


All the Christians were there to greet us 
and after Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, we were taken to our new home. 
The people all followed us and, even after 
we entered the convent, they would not 
leave but kept watching through the win- 
dows. 


Sunday morning the Bishop said Mass 
at six o'clock and numerous were they who 
received Holy Communion. After Mass 
the people just flocked around our house 
again: so that. we could do very little be- 
fore the High Mass. which was sung by 
Father Isidore. an African priest. 


The church was overcrowded. His Ex- 
cellency gave a beautiful sermon and ex- 
plained to the people that the White Sis- 
ters had come to Mkulwe to take care of 
them and their children. He also spoke of 
the unity there is between the African 
priests and the White Fathers and between 
the African Sisters and the White Sisters. 
Then His Excellency spoke of what would 
take place after Mass: that is, the blessing 
of the convent and informed the Christians 
that our house is also the house of God 
and that our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment would live under the same roof as 
we. 


After High Mass. the Christians marched 
in procession singing hymns to the con- 
vent and the Bishop blest our house. “Then 
the children danced and sang. ‘Vhere was 
an cloquent address given by an African 
to welcome us into this dear land of 
Mkulwe. ‘The Chief presented us with a 
calf and another Christian gave us a goat. 


Sunday was a very busy day and the 
African Sisters were happy to be there and 
witness all that took place. We too were 
glad to have them for the occasion. 


Now we have gotten down to work. 
Though the dispensary is not yet finished. 
the sick come in large numbers to be 
taken care of and we go to the villages 
as much as possible to visit the people and 
care for those who are not able to come to 
the mission. 


Please pray that we may accomplish 
much good for the greater glory of God 
and the salvation of our dear Africans. 

* 

Sister M. Bride gives us an account of 

the examination at Bwanda. Uganda. 


The result of the examinations this year 
has been very good. ‘The ‘Training Col- 
lege and Junior Secondary students all 
got through. Nkozi Training College stu- 
dents did very well also. ‘This gives us 
36 new teachers if only there were 
four times the number. 


When the Senior Examiner gave the stu- 
dents the results. they all dropped to their 
knees with one accord and on leaving the 
room, rushed to the chapel to thank our 
Lord and our Lady. after which they paid 
a visit to Mother Mechtilde’s grave and 
another to Archbishop Streicher’s tomb. 
‘The examiners were delighted to see that 
their first visit was to the chapel and that 
on the way they were joined by other stu- 
dents. who accompanied them to the 
chapel and cemetery to join in the prayers 
of thanksgiving .. . 
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SAAT 


Christianity For the Mau Mau 


The English Government is be- 
ginning to realize that arms alone 
cannot stop the Mau Mau revolt 
in Kenya, and they are now mobil- 
izing spiritual forces to influence 
the mentality of the rebels. Father 
Colleton of the Irish Province of 
the Holy Ghost Fathers was 
put in charge of a religious in- 
struction program that will con- 
stitute the first 
phase of the gov- 
ernment project. 
The Missionaries 
in Kenya have al- 
ways been con- 
vinced that the 
friction between 
modern Western 
civilization and 
the primitive way 
of living of the 
African had psy- 
chological and 
spiritual repercus- 
sions. One of the 
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principal ones is, according to their 
unanimous opinion, that for nu- 
merous Africans the ancient code 
of the tribes with its laws and sanc- 
tions was not replaced by a new 
moral code. The African is then 
spiritually unbalanced, a phenom- 
enon that the English have con- 
sidered with too much indifference 
until now. 

The Government 
has now ascer- 
tained that the 


® faithful, not only 


White Deters SRO aPPIy 64 their Church 
for information to: vg and religion, but 
_ MoTHER SUPERIOR 
White Sisters’ CONVENT _ 
_- Mary Gienn. R-D-2 
FRANKLIN, Pa, 


Mm also, to their 
m priests and to the 
= Government. It 
» must be recog- 
nized then, that 
Christianity is a 
positive value for 
the country. 


THE RESULTS OF A VISIT 


The Sisters went to visit the wo- 
men in a Kabyle village. The next 
day, a woman they had met came 
to the convent. She brought the 
Sisters two eggs, the means of ex- 
pressing her gratitude, and said: 
“My daughter-in-law has been so 
nice to me since you talked to her 
yesterday.” The following day 


brought along the daughter-in-law. 
She caught the Sister by the head 
and kissed her on it (native mode 
of salutation) and handed her some 
figs. “It was so nice to have you 
in our village the other day. Your 
good words have been helpful. As 
to my mother-in-law, she is a dif- 
ferent person.” 


WHAT HE 


An out-spoken Kabyle, the fa- 
ther of a large family, said one day 
that he had found out why Euro- 
peans were so clever and intelli- 
gent compared with Africans. Ob- 
viously, it is due to the way chil- 
dren are punished. “When we want 
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THOUGHT 


to punish our children severely, we 
hit them on the head,” he said, 
“and that makes their intelligence 
run down to their toes. The Eu- 
ropeans whip their children, and 
then all thei wit springs up into 
their heads.” 
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In Franklin, Pa., nestling on the bank of the Allegheny River, 
with the huge mountains protecting it from the fury of storms, is an 
old storm house which has .now become the property of the White 
Sisters. 

Here nature in its simplicity and grandeur, from the modest violet 
to the stately blue fir tree, gives glory to God. ‘The animal kingdom 
too reminds us of the marvels of creation. Gray and black squirrels 
join with wild rabbits and birds of every description in their daily hunt 
for food. 

It is this hallowed spot that Mary has chosen to be the nest for her 
future Missionaries. “Mary Glenn”, as it is now called, will be used as 
a training center for American girls who wish to devote their lives to 
the salvation of souls in Africa. 

Mary Glenn must be furnished and paid for. You who love Mary, 
would you not like to do something for her? 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


In Mary’s name we thank you and ask her to favor you with the 
choicest blessings of the Marian Year. 
Please forward your Marian gift to: 
The White Sisters’ Headquarters 
319 Middlesex Ave. ‘ 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Dear Sisters: ¢ 


Wishing to prove my love and gratitude 
to our Blessed Mother, I enclose $-.. 
for Mary Glenn. 
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